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as if reassured and appeared to consider the case not so desperate as he had at first imagined, but his manner was assumed for the purpose of quieting my apprehensions which he perceived and understood. When he returned to the House he replied to the eager enquiries of his Western friends that the General had thanked him and assured him that he would thoroughly examine the subject, but his private opinion decidedly was that nothing less than a voice from Heaven would prevent the old man from vetoing the Bill, and he doubted whether that would!
Still so strong was the impression derived from Gen. Jackson's habit of never concealing his views upon a subject on which his mind was made up, that the, incredulity of the members was but slightly removed by the Colonel's report: what he would do in the matter remained an open question to the last. The consequence was that the importunities of his friends were increased, but as the detailed account of Col. Johnson's embassy discouraged direct remonstrances with the President they were addressed to me, and in my efforts to keep both sides quiet by statements of the difficulties with which the subject was environed by reason of the conflicting struggles of the friends of the Administration, I exposed my own course to some suspicion or affected suspicion in the end. The General told me, on -my return from England, that one of the charges brought against me by Mr. Calhoun's friends, to justify the rejection of my nomination as Minister, was that I had been opposed to the veto and had tried to prevent him from interposing it. lie named, in particular, Mr. Carson,1 of North Carolina, a peppery young man, ardently attached to Mr. Calhoun and, for no other reason that I knew of, very hostile to me, as one who had circulated that report, and said that to silence hira, he one day, took up a pamphlet-copy of the wzto-Message and holding it before him asked him to look at it closely and see whether he could not discover my ^likeness on every page.
The impression among the General's Western friends, that he would destroy his popularity by a veto, was universal and prevailed also extensively among those from the North. The Pennsylvania members generally were rampant in their opposition and most of them voted for the Bill after the veto was interposed. Being with  frv   "Kiwi   r><y should over be revived those who tn.ko a part defeating them may perhaps find in those, notes useful sn^ost.ic Thcv will at till events prove, the, deep interest 'that I took in matter and what follows will show that in all probability they ortod, a It ho" in a way very dillo-rent from the one originally intern within the respective States.
